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ABSTRACT 

This booklet provides a succinct survey of studies on 
stress in relation to teaching, centering around British research- It 
provides a comprehensive guide to how stress m teaching has been 
studied and the conclusions reached. Topics covered are: (1) what is 
stress; (2) what are the causes of stress m teaching; (3) how 
prevalent is stress in teaching; (4) who is stressed; and (5) what 
are the effects of stress and how can teachers cope. Each chapter 
provides a summary note on the topic, research findings on the 
topics, and a final comment* Over 150 citations are listed in the 
bibliography • ( JD ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This overview of the liieraiure arose from a general concern 
about the extent of stress amongst teachers. Those expressing 
concern included teachers themselves, leaching unions, and those 
involved in the administration of education in schools. The aim of 
the overview is to present a non-technical picture of research 
findings. The central focus is on occupational stress in teaching. 
Stress as a wider phenomenon is referred to only brietly, as work 
in this field is too extensive to summarise succinctly. 

The text attempts to bring together the results of the various 
studies carried out in the field. General conclusions are outlined 
where these seem justified by the evidence. Each chapter is 
introduced by a very brief summary. Detailed information about 
individual studies is available in the main body of each chapter. 

The researches referred to in this review are largely Briiish, with 
the exception of some North American and Australian studies. 
Local differences are perhaps less important Ihan those between 
researchers in their selection of sample, in method, and in 
definition of stress. These arc taken into account in the comments 
made within the main body of each chapicr. 

Research literature t)n the subject oi" stress in teaching is 
examined in relation to a scries of perhaps decepii\ely simple 
looking questions. These arc— 

• What is stress? (C hapter 2) 

• What are the causc> ot stress in icachmti? ((. hapier }) 

• How pre\alcnl is siress in teachinjj'* (( hapier 4) 

• Who is stressed? (( hapter 5) 

• What are the et't'ceis ol sirens and ho\v can leachcfs c(^pe.' 
(Chapter 6) 

Difficulties inherent in the analysis and coniparist»n ol researches 
must he home in mind by t he eeneral reader. I liesc include 
differences in delinilions o\ stress, m sample i^opulai ioiis, and in 
research methods. On the one hand ihere are approaches based on 
the *sclf report' of lcacher^, and on ihc oiher, move 'ohjeeiive' 
research methods. I ach lias )^^ inhcrcni dif liciilties and 
limitations 

I 
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• Emphasis on self-reports of feeling stress runs two risks. 
Individuals may be influenced by their fears that such reports 
constitute admissions of failure. Recollections of feelings may 
be subject to substantial errors. 

• Even where self-reports of feelings are used, if these are 
expressed as responses to pre-siructured questionnaires, then 
the approach may fail to get at what the individual counts as 
stress. 

• Emphasis on objective indicators may be inadequate to reflect 
the psychological complexities of what actually *hits' the 
teacher. 

• Emphasis on secondary effects, such as illness or absence, 
may ignore the importance of a host of other causal factors 
apart from stress which contribute to rhose effects. 

Some authors never make explicit their meaning of ^stress*. Not 
only docs this make for difficulties in making sense of their 
research findings, but also there must be doubt about whether 
everyone involved in the research understood the term in the same 
way. 

l or the lay reader, statistical techniques used in the analysis of 
data are likely to be taken on trust. General discussion of such 
techniques would possibly confuse lather than clarify research 
findings, but where explanation is thought necessary this is done in 
the main text. 



Further readin}< 

The following books arc recommended as a good introduction, 
either to stress in general and/or to stress amongst teachers- 
Beech, H. R., Burns L. £. and Sheffield, B. F. (1982) A 
Behavioural Approach to the Management of Stress, John Wiley 
and Sons 

T his book is written tor the general public, not for any one group. 
Ii presents in clear and readable terms a medical viewpoint of how 
life stress or job stress niiglil be eopcd uith. 

( o\, I . (I97K) Stress, Macmillan 

Iliis is a general guide lo stress problems by an author who has 
dt)Jie niucli research on occupational stress and life stress. It is not 
a 'popular' work but is clearl> presented. 
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Dunham. J, (1984) Stress in Teaching, Croom Helm 

This is a practical discussion of and guide to stress and coping with 
stress in teaching. 

Fisher, S. (1984) Stress and the Perception of Control, Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates; and 

Fisher, S. (1986) Stress and Strategy, Lawrence Erlbaum 
Associates 

These two books are more technical and more difficult for the 
general reader, perhaps. They do give a broad picture of the work 
done in the field of sircss by psychologists. 

Kyriacou, C. (1986) Effective Teaching in Schools, Basil 
Blackwell 

Chapter 9 (ppl93-)99) of this book discusses research on stress in 
teacH'ng, and gives a clear, if brief, overview. 
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WHAT IS STRESS? 

Summary !Sote 

'Stress' as originally defined by Hans Scire (1956) wm seen as 
positive or negative in effect. In terms of research studies, stress is 
interpreted in different Mm'S by different writers. There are marked 
contrasts between what counts as stress, what can be given as the 
major characteristics of stress— 

# Some writers focus on individuals* reactions when pressures 
are exerted on them; others are concerned to identify the 
pressures themselves, 

# /n some researches only negative or detrimental effects are of 
interest; in others any kind of reaction is studied. In others, the 
possible constructive or creative effects are of interest, 

# Some writers rely on individuals ' self-report of feelings; others 
try to use 'objective* physiological measures. 

Different interpretations of stress may imply the use of different 
measures to identify its occurence. These measures in themselves 
have limitations. 

Definitions of stress 

It may seem superfluous to discuss the definition of a concept 
which appears to have a clear common-sense meaning, hut any 
review of the hterature in this field must take account of the fact 
thai research into stress may be shaped by how Stress' is defined. 
The pioneer of the concept, Hans Selye (1956). an endocrinologist, 
defined stress as a neutral physiological phenomenon, in terms of 
the non-specific response of the human body to any demand, what 
he called the General Adaptation Syndrome, ^Stress' in these terms 
might be positive or negative, stimulus or threat. In his later 
writings, Selyc (1974) distinguished bcjwjcn stress and distress, 
claiming that successful activity may cause the former, but not the 
latter. An equally neutral hut broader detmition of stress was given 
by I a/arus (1976: p47), a psychologist working in this field, who 
suggested thai \ . stress occurs when there are demands on a 
person which tax or exceed his adjustive rcscujrces. . I. a/arus' 
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definition allows for physiological and psychological *rcsources\ 
an important point. 

Looking specifically at stress in teaching, there is no shortage of 
further definitions. Dunham (1984b) suggested that there are three 
ways of defining stress, each of which has different implications for 
teachers and managers in education — 

(1) The engineering model suggests that stress is the load or 
demand put upon the person, with resultant strain or 
deformation if the 'elastic limit' of that person's capacity is 
passed. This definition sees stress as applicable to groups such 
as probationers, or teachers in some new situation, and 
emphasises causes rather than symptoms. Teachers are acted 
upon rather than being actors. 

(2) The medical orientation suggests that stress responses, either 
physiological or psychological, should be the focus of 
concern. The danger here is that a search for ^cures' might 
concentrate on sympioms (depression, irritation, tension) 
rather than causes. Teachers arc reacting to conditions rather 
than being actors. 

(3) The third approach, \* hich Dunham himself favours, 
attempts to look at pres-.tres and reactions, together with the 
coping resources which teachers use. In other words, this 
model of stress sees it as interactive and situational, and 
negative in affect when pressures arc significantly greater 
than resources, 

A model of teacher stress incorporating approaches from the field 
of occupational strcs> in general wa-* offered by Kyriacou and 
Suicliffe (1978a), This complex pa;)ei raised a point of some 
relevance to research into stress ir leachi ig bv defining stress as 
(Kyriacou & Su:cliffe 1978a: p2)-- 

. , , a response of negative aflct (such us anger or depression) 
by a teacher usually acr-f/i,,anu'd by nownnally patho^emt, 
physioloy,k'ai and hio-chcmi^ ul chanu^e'. (suvh as increased heart 
raie or rei^ase of a^irem^t'ortrophic hormones into the 
bloodstream) resulting from aspects of the leacher\ job and 
mediated by tii^ perc.j.iion ihai demands made upon the 
teacher constitute a 'Sreat to his self-esieem or well-being and by 
coping mechanisms activated to reduce the perceived threat. 

The passage emphasised (b\ ifie author) was lost in the 
conclusion and summary of Kyriacou and Suiclifte's paper, Ihis 
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may seem a trivial point » hui it indicates the very minor role played 
by quasi-medical measures in research into teacher stress. Much of 
the research into stress in teaching, including Kyriacou*s own 
studies (summed up in Kyriacou, 1980b), has relied upon teacher 
self-report of stress. This is not to argue that stress does not exist, 
but self-report unsupported by other data, either medical or 
observational may be problematic {see Dcwe, 1985). On the other 
hand, a^; another prolific writer in this field pointed out, can 
teachers be stressed if they do not perceive themselves as being 
stressed? (Cox, 1977) 

Measurement of stress in physiological terms tends lo be 
confined to the laboratory, for reasons of simple practicality, 
although one real-life study of stress/heart-rate in school principals 
is quoted in Chapter 6, Of course, in these circumstances the 
Stressors* (factors or elements which may lead to feehngs of stress) 
tend to he of a somewhat arbriiary .i^iure. Stressors in the 
laboratory experiment tend to be loud noises, conflicting 
information, wrong information, etc, unless animal subjects are 
involved. As Fisher (1984) points out, real life is more complex 
than the laboratory; experimentally manipulated conditions are not 
enough when real-life stresses depend upon interpretation and 
meaning. 

Comment 

In assessing research into stress in teaching, caution should be 
used in accepting what the researchers mean by *stress\ is it a 
manipulated laboratory condition? Is it defined by a medical 
symptom? If stress is self^reporlcd, what arc the respondents' terms 
of reference? Is their stress always negative? Docs the admission of 
stress necessarily imply that the person can't cope? If stress is 
defined objectively, are the symptoms indicative of the subject*s 
ability to cope rather than the stress? Does the subject feel under 
s!re^s? There arc man\ other qucstior.s which might be asked, but 
basically the problem is that stress is not an objective manifestation 
but a dynamic coikIiIioi open to chaniic and interpretation. 
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WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF STRESS 
IN TEACHING? 

Summury Note 

The more detailed the teach :r response in this area, the more 
difficult it is to give a brief and non-personal list of 'causes \ Replies 
to questionnaires or checklists are reaaily analysed, and allow far 
greater numbers of teachers to be studied. On the other hand, the 
questionnaire or checklist may be incomplete or inappropriate, and 
the actual respondents may be a volunteer percentage of the teaching 
force and not representative of teachers as a whole. 

Psychological factors affecting stress in general fas opposed to 
occupational stress in teaching) are not clear. Anticipation, worry, 
helplessness, responsibility—all are cited as contributing to or 
alleviating stress in laboratory experiments. 

Several writers concur in finding major causes of stress in 
teaching— 

• Pupils' failure (c work or to behave. 

• Poor working conditions, generally in terms of realtions with 
colleagues^ 

• Workload, in terms of overload, underload, or routine work. 

• Poor school ethos. 

In brief summary form these elements may seem self-evident, and 
indeed similar to the stressors found in any large-scale organisation 
dealing with people. 

The range of factors causing stress 

There are a number of studies or reviews rocussed wholly or in 
pan on the identification of w hat might be stressful elements of the 
teacher's work. Some of these studies have been based on open* 
ended queslicning, where respondents were asked to give 
information on what caused them stress at work (Cox, 1977; 
Comber and Whitfield, 1979) or to keep stress diaries or write stress 
reports in detail (Dunham, 1984b; Woodhouse, Hall and Woostcr, 
1985). The more detailed these reports, the less likely any statistical 
analyses. In other studies, a checklist of *readymadc' stressful 

7 
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situations, often drawn from detailed responses to open-ended 
questions, was presented to the respondents. This was usually done 
outside the classroom, where the statements applied to hypothetical 
or recollected situations (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1977b, 1978b, 
1979a, 1979b; Fletcher and Payne 1982; Dewe, 1986), Less usually, 
the respondents were asked to reply to the hypothetical stresses as 
they were teaching, in terms of frequency of occurrence of the given 
events and intensity of stress felt (Pratt, 1978). This kind of 
checklist, 5-point scale of response research is more readily 
analysed through statistical formulae. The validity and reliability 
of the data, .he representativeness of the sample, the distributions 
of the various scores and the specific statistical techniques used are 
all points to be queried. Some of the researches quoted were not 
clear on those crucial points. 

On the whole, the causative factors identified and outlined in 
various reviews (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1977b; Kyriacou, 1980a, 
1986; Assistant Masters and Mistresses Association, 1985) were 
those emerging in greater personal and situational detail from 
Dunham (1984b), These were — 

# pupil behaviour, in relation to discipline and to work 

# poor workir ^ conditions, generally in relation to colleagues 
rather than physical conditions 

• workload, especially in relation to the pressure of time 

# poor school ethos. 

Given that work may be stressful (although as Pepitone, 1967, 
pointed out, work might also offer relief from stress), and that 
dealing with people may be more stressful than dealing with things 
(Cooper and Crump, 1978), the elements identified may seem 
rather self-evident. Interestingly, Dcwe (1986) in his study of New 
Zealand teachers, arrived at a rather different list of factors 
accounting for the variance in response to his questionnaire on 
(self-reported) stress. These were— 

• little individual control over school events 25^/o 

# the expectations of the parents (too high, unrealistic) 6% 

# relationships in the classroom 5% 

• unsupportivc parents and ditticult children 4% 

• work overload 3% 

• the physical demands of leaching 3% 
Note: These percentages arc rounded oft to whole figures. The 
remainder of the variance was accounted for by other minor factors. 
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A different picture emerged when Dewe subjected his data lo a 
different analysis. He obtained rank-orders for each of those 
identified factors in each of the domains initially identified by him 
as part of teacher stress, that is frequency of the stress, anxiety and 
tiredness. The fifth factor, workload, consistently came top as the 
most frequent problem, the most anxiety-inducing p/oblem and the 
most fatiguing problem. As Dewe himself pointed out, the large 
size of the samf ie (N = 800) and the small spread of mean scores 
may have contributed to a false picture. Nevertheless, his data 
appeared to indicate that causes of stress are rather less straight- 
forward than the production of a list might imply. 

Common sense indicates that stress is not inevitable for all 
teachers all the time, even given the existence of these causes of 
stress, but is mediated by teachers* perceptions and interpretations 
of the specific circumstances. Bird, Chessum, Furlong and Johnson 
(1981) noted that in a school where many teachers expressed 
feehngs of stress about a particular class, at least one teacher did 
not feel stressed, nor did he appear to have problems with the class. 
This raises questions about who is stressed. 

A further point on where stress occurs, or is assumed to occur, 
was made by Ireland and Ireland (1984) and by Bachrach et al 
(1986) in relation to American studies. These authors noted that in 
the main it was evidence from large, urban schools which was 
presented. 

As a footnote to this section on broad overviews of the range of 
causes, it should be added that Cooper and Marshall (1975) offered 
^ model of the sources of work stress which indicates that the 
stressors identified in teacher selTreport were no different from 
stressors reported in other occupations. 

Structural factors 

Siructural factors identified as potential stressors in any 
organisation are role conflict and role ambiguity (Kahn, 1973). 
This is discussed in Chapter 4, The general point is that change may 
lead to stress by introducing conflict or ambiguity into a previously 
stable teaching role (Kelly, 1974). Of course, as Dunham (1984b) 
pointed out, change might equally be welcomed as an alleviation of 
stress, depending upon circumstances and participants. A different 
approach to the identification of potential stressors within an 
organisation was taken by Bachrach, Bauer and Conley (1986). 
Instead of collating what they term a Maundry list' of stressors as 
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seen by the teachers, Bachrach et al altempied to investigate those 
characteristics of the organisation which led to stress. Data was 
gathered through questionnaires from over 2,(X)0 teachers then 
aggregated to school level, producing material for 42 elementary 
(primary) schools and 45 secondary schools. The data was self- 
report of stress, and also self-report of the organisational 
characteristics; Bachrach e! al defended the use of self-report 
vigorously. This complex research is difficult to sum up succintly, 
but it did seem as if organisational characteristics such as 
*bureaucraiised work process' or *routinised organisation' were not 
clear predictors of stress, although role amr^iguity, the rationality 
of promotion, and supervisory behaviour were important stress 
factors. 

Underload 

One cause of stress not identified in the Mist' approach to stress, 
although it was mentioned by some of Dunham's respondents* is 
underload (Dunham, 1984b). As Cooper and Crump (1978) 
pointed out in their overview of possible preventative measures in 
relation to occupational stress, too little work can also be stressful. 
In the AMMA Report on the primary causes of stress in teaching, 
an unpublished study was quoted indicating that almost half of a 
sample of 291 teachers found that their work demanded too little 
in intellectual terms. It is possible that some of those teachers 
leaving the profession to seek greater responsibility (Rudd and 
Wiseman, 1962; DES, 1973b) were not simply using the phrase as 
a euphemism for more money. 

Using physiological symptoms of stress rather than self-report, 
Frankenhaeuser and Gardell (1976) found that workers doing 
boring, repetitive manual tasks had high levels of adrenaline and 
noradrenaline, accepted physiological indicators of stress. The 
same authors also compared two groups of white collar workers, 
finding that the group spending more time on routine, repetitive 
work had raised adrenaline levels. This suggests that underload, 
like overload, is stressful, but Frankenhaeuser pointed out 
elsewhere (in Levi, 1971) that a simple one-to-one relationship 
between emotional reaction and hormonal reaction *appears 
improbable'. Certainly, Jenner, Reynolds and Harrison (1980) 
found that levels of adrenaline and noradrenaline were greater for 
those engaged in repetitive tasks— but a later and similar s:udy 
(Reynolds, Jenner, F^almcr and Harrison, 1981) found that 
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adrenaline levels were low. While ihese studies quoted were done 
on small samples, they were undertaken outside the laboratory. 
The results may indicate again the complexity of stress in real life 
and the importance of the specific situation. 

'Hussies* 

Another cause of stress in general was suggested by Lazarus and 
his associates (Lazarus, 1981; Kanner, Coyne, Schaefer and 
Lazarus, 1981), who attempted to assess the effect of frequent 
everyday ^hassles*. Their argument was that these cumulative 
minor problems may have more effect on moods and health than 
the kind of major life change identified as stress-inducing by 
Holmes and Rahe (1967). In teaching, the argument might be that 
the everyday petty problems of keeping the pupils in order or 
getting the work done (problems with which the teacher may feel 
able to cope) eventually cause more stress than the dramatic but 
infrequent confrontation with pupil or colleague. Dewe (1986) 
found that the self-reportedly frequent items from the list of 
stressors were not in themselves the most intensely stressful items. 
He did not comment on any cumulative effect. The work of 
Lazarus and his associates is still at an experimental, speculative 
stage but it does utilise a technique of keeping detailed daily reports 
on what happened, rather than using a blanket questionnaire. One 
finding was reported, and that was the apparent inability of 
^uplifts* in daily life to compensate for ^hassles'. 

Psychological factors 

Psychological factors contributing to feelings of stress are 
generally identified within a laboratory or experimental situation 
rather than in the school or classroom. There are nevertheless some 
key concepts which could be mentioned— 

• ar ticipation was seen by Lazarus (1976) as exacerbating stress 
when lack of coping skills or lack of knowledge is present; the 
anticipation may be more stressful than the event, in some 
cases. 

• 'the work of worry' (Janis, 1971) may play a key role in 
alleviating stress. Dunham (1984b) discussed the benefits of 
reasoned anticipation, and Fisher (1984) provided more 
detailed psychologically-oriented material on the positive 
aspects of worrying. 
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• helplessness may be less stressful than attempts at 
assertiveness (see Fisher, 1986 for a full discussion) but on 
some occasions in experimental work better performarices 
were given under stress (Abramson, Seligman and Teasdale, 
1978). 

• ^executive' roles were more stressful than passive roles; this 
stems from the work of Brady (1958) with monkey subjects, 
who found avoidance of pain more stressful than being 
helpless. This work has been strongly criticised (Levi, 1971). 

The complexity of real life may make it impossible to test for 
these influences in contributing to teacher stress. Nevertheless, 
these may be useful concepts in attempting to analyse real life 
events. 

Comment 

A range of causes of stiess in teaching has been identified 
through 'checklist' research. These causes are very general, rather 
self-evident, and Uttle different from causes of stress in other 
occupations. The organisational structure of the school is not 
necessarily productive of stress, even if routine and bureaucratic, 
unless some role ambiguity is involved for the individual. It may be 
that too little work is as stressful as too much, and that the 
cumulative effect of petty problems causes more stress than 
isolated major incidents. Psychological factors are difficult to 
isolate and difficult to measure. 
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HOW PREVALENT IS STRESS IN TEACHING? 
Summary ISoie 

The amount of stress in teaching, or the number of teachers 
suffering from stress, has not been and may never be quantified. It 
is therefore impossible to say whether stress among teachers is 
increasing, although it may be that more teachers are willing to 
admit to feelings of stress. We do not know whether teachers who 
do not reply to stress research questionnaires are in fact less stressed 
or more stressed. There are also indications v stress can co-exist 
with feelings of being happy or able to cope. 

"Quantifiable" indicators used by researchers or general writers 
have included absenteeism, illness, premature retirement and teacher 
turnover. These may indicate conditions other than stress, for 
instance the position of the job market. 

It may be useful to note that it has been estimated that 25% of 
the population suffe from minor stress intermittently. It has also 
been estimated that 8% of the general workforce suffer from 
occupational stress. Another estimate from New Zealand suggests 
that 12.5% of teachers there suffer from stress. All these figures are 
estimated, either being based on the collation of data from quite 
different sources, or being extrapolations. 

The general prevalence of stress 

The International Labour Organisation saw stress as a growing 
problem for teachers (Il.O Employment and Conditions of Work of 
Teachers, quoted in Cox and Brocklcy, 1984). Galloway and his 
associates claimed in a study of New Zealand teachers that 1 in 8 
suffered from stress (Galloway, Fanckhurst, Boswcll, Boswell and 
Green 1980). D'Arienzo, Moracco and Krajewski (1982) compared 
various American researches into stress in teaching and claimed 
that teacher stress had increased. On the other hand, Coates and 
Thoresen (1976) quoted paM American researches to show thai 
stress in teaching was a perennial condition. 

There are obviously several problems involved in comparisons 
over time which rely on different researches with different samples 
and different methods. There is also the problem that an increase 
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in stress in teaching may reflect an increase in stress in the 
population in general or an increase in willingness to admit stress. 
Goldberg and Huxley (1980) suggested that in Britain 1 in 4 of the 
population may be at risk of the transient, non-specific disorders 
typically associated with stress. Fletcher and Payne (1980a, 1980b) 
suggested that 'an oversimplified answer' to the question of the 
prevalence of stress at work is that about 8% of the workforce are 
experiencing stress, and that greater proportions of the lower social 
classes experience more of it. These figures are again based on a 
variety of sources and as such are estimates at best. There is the 
further problem that if increase (or decrease) in stress is to be 
measured, some agreed, accessible and incontrovertible gauge of 
stress is needed. As noted in Chapters 1 and 2, stress is not readily 
defined, nor is it a unitary measurable concept. Some statements on 
stress increase or decrease, generally in the press, have relied on 
figures relating to illness, or premature retirement as indicative of 
stress trends. Absenteeism illness, premature retirement and 
teacher turnover may be puiative indicators of stress in teaching, 
but hard figures on these have been and are difficult to come by. 
There have been claims that teaching is (literally) 'a dying 
profession' (Hodges, 1976) and counter-claims that teachers have 
*a healthier future' (Venning, 1978). Hodges noted that the number 
of teachers qualifying for an early pension on grounds of 
breakdown trebled over the decade 1966-76 but this may be the 
result of more open admission of stress, or greater willingness to 
allow early retirment on the part of LEAs, as much as *more' 
stress. Similarly, Venning*s suggestion that there was little evidence 
that teachers were more prone to illness than other professionals 
may indicate stress for all *people-centred' professions, as much as 
*less' stress. 

The available work on absenteeism is dated (Simpson, 1962), 
although this study of teacher absenteeism in Edinburgh produced 
some interesting points. Young, female teachers tended to have 
more absences than their colleagues; the author suggested that thi: 
might be a way of coping with stress as much as a symptom of 
stress. On the whole, teachers had a different age-related pattern of 
absence from other workers, tending to have an earlier inception 
rate of absenteeism which tapered off and steadied in the older age 
groups. Kyriacou and Sutcliffe (1979a) looked at the association 
between job satisfaction, absenteeism and intent to leave teaching; 
all three factors were self-reported Their conclusions were similar 
to those of Simpson (1962) in that young, female teachers were 
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more likely to be ^voluntary absentees*, and of Rudd and Wiseman 
(1962) in that the majority of the teachers were satisfied in their 
work (72.5<^7o of 218 teachers replying; this number of teachers was 
in turn 68^0 of those who were given questionnaires). 

Some evidence on teacher turnover is presented by Payne (1974) 
in a study of teachers in Educational Priority Areas. In these areas, 
what was colloquially known as 'stress payment' was paid to l,elp 
prevent possible turnover. This postal survey of 274 teachers found 
that these teachers rated their jobs as worse in a number 0/ ways 
than the jobs of other teachers or other comparable professionals 
but rated their general satisfaction as higher. Nevertheless, the 
turnover rate in the EPAs was high. More general figures on 
turnover were given by the Department of Education and Science 
in a report (DES 1973b) written when graduates were in a sellers* 
market. The report indicated that in the year 1972-73, 18.6<^o of 
full-time teachers in England left their posts. Over half jf the group 
were in fact moving to jobs in other schools or to other posts in 
education generally, ie in further education, or education offices. 
A further tenth of the group had retired that year. This left about 
8% of teachers actually leaving teaching. An update of this figure 
would be of great interest. (This report looked at a number of 
aspects of teacher turnover, and will be referred to elsew here in this 
review.) 

Some specific researches 

This section deals with a number of fairly small scale researches, 
most of which have been quoted in reviews or articles, as 
informative about teacher stress. These researches are presented in 
a little detail, in order to emphasise the different sample si/cs, the 
different methods and the different ways of defining stress used by 
the various writers. Some samples are large, but sell -selected. 
Others are small. Some rely on material collected for other 
purposes. The researches are presented in chronological order, and 
together they may be indicative of the difficulty of drawing jjlohal 
inferences from very specific studies— 

(a) Afaxwell (1974) reported briefly on a sur\e\ done of teachers 
in primary schools in Souths ark. As some 3552 pupils were 
involved (in being assessed behaviourally) and as class sizes were 
approximately 35 pupils, presumably 100 teachers were survexed 
(this is not stated). Ot the teachers surseyed. 10"'o leli Maily 
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anxiety* aboui pupil behaviour problems, and 32% fell anxious at 
least once a week. On the other hand, 94% of the teachers were 
happy in their schools. It is difficult to know quite what to make 
of such information, when it is unclear as to how the figures were 
arrived at, what sort of questions were asked, and who answered 
them. 

(b) Pratl (1976) extracted data on teachers from the National 
Survey of Health and Development cohort, that is some 5,000 
people born in a given week in 1946. These people were aged 26 at 
the lime they responded to a 'stress' question as part of the 
National Survey, This was a simple question asking whether in 
his/her work the respondent was under Mittle or no nervous stress', 
\somc nervous stress' or Severe nervous stress'. Of the 227 teachers 
in the cohort, 60.4% reported some/severe stress; of the 331 'other 
professionals* 5L1% reported some/severe stress. In a broader 
look at stress, anxiety and work wi'hin this same cohort, studying 
males who had earlier completed a personality inventory, Cherry 
(1978: p263) gave the following occupationally-related breakdown 
of stress at work. 
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C herry made the point that 'blue collar* workers may be more 
reluctant to admit to stress at work, and that a sizeable percentage 
(I P'o) of aii those reporting stress also reported that the stress had 
no iuherse el tec? Shi' nlvo ?uld<.vl that the National Survey was not 
designed to iruestigaic stress, and that the uieasures available are 
not ideaL 

(c) Conihtr and W hiificld (1979) tried to reach a broad sample 
of teacher^ through union membership lists, asking each of 400 
branch secretaries of the NAS/ UW I to contact the first male and 
lirsi lernale teacher on their lists for senior schools, then the first 
listed teacher from middle schools and the first listed from the 
primary scliool sector. Ol the I6(K) cjijestiomKiires sent out, 642 
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were returned, giving a low response rate of 40%. An open-ended 
question asking respondents to describe an event which caused 
them 'considerable stress and difficulty' was used to elicit 
responses. Of the 642 people who responded, 300 either did not 
complete this section of the questionnaire or completed it by stating 
that •our children are quite well-behaved' or some such phrase. The 
use of the word 'considerable' in the question may have directed 
respondents' thoughts to dramai incidents rather than everyday 
wear-and-tear. The remaining :42 teachers gave a range of 
incidents as stressful, largely those involving people rather than 
things, and largely those involving pupils. 

(d) Kyriacou (1980b) gave a summation of three separate studies 
focussing on different aspects of self-reported teacher stress, 
undertaken by Kyriacou and Sutcliffe (1977b, 1978b, 1979a). In 
each study, a questionnaire was distributed to 16 comprehensive 
schools chosen at random but within representative categories 
(ie rural, urban). Each of the schools was sent 20 copies of the 
questionnaire and the headtcacher asked to distribute the copies at 
random. The completed questionnaires were returned directly to 
the authors in sealed envelopes. As part of each of the different 
questionnaires used in the three studies, a general question on self- 
perception of stress was included This gave the following results— 
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The higher the iciurn rate the tTcatcr ihc icfuIcikv Km die 
population U> skcv\ towards a 'non-slrcsscd' response. 

(e) Fletcher and Puvne (19X2) also aiicniplcd a qucsiionnairc 
survey, distributing 200 questionnaires ihroujih 'personal eoniaelV 
The rather Lomplcv questionnaire had 14 [lapcs and r() iienis, and 
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uas aimed at a range of concerns of which stress was only one. In 
this study the authors concluded that teachers Hkcd their job a great 
deaL The authors used a different set of categories for self-reported 
stress from the live point scale of Kyriacou and Sutcliffe. This gave 
the follow iny picture; 
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As with the Kyriacou and Sutcliffe studies, the question remains- 
how useful is this data? Were the questionnaires created reliable or 
valid? Were tficy measuring a sin^k unitary construct or a 
multidimensional concept? What were the views of those who 
didn't reply? 

(f) ( Va and Hrockley (1984) reported on a community-based 
study in ihc tast Midlands, during which stress at work was 
surveyed. Ayain, this vsas self-reported stress, ana dealt with a very 
small sample. Co\ and Brocklcy found that when they matched a 
t!roup of teachers (N 36) to a group of similar others (N^40) 
about two thirds ol the teacher group reported work stress as 
opposed to about one third of the others. On the other hand, when 
asked (o (sell repuri) general health on a questionnaire there was 
ru) dilference between teachers and non teachers. The authors 
su^!gested that perhaps teachers are a more articulate group, able 
\o deline and discuss their perceptions of work more readily than 
other groups. On the other hand, an American study of self- 
reported lieailh and stress indicated that lor a fairly targe sample 
ol 379 leaJiers, 418 \'ommunily leaders' and 1405 others, the 
reported incidence o\ stress uas no greater for the teachers than for 
an\ oiher prolessicMial group (Bent/, Hollister and Edgcrton, 
19^1). 

(g) Puiion and Sutherland (19X6) reported on the findings of a 
local sur\e\ ol l.lS members in one Scottish branch. In this case 
the popuiiition was 320, \\\\h 205 persons responding to the 
questionnaire; a response rate of 64" o. I fie authors created a 
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questionnaire derived from Dunham's work; the highesi possible 
stress score on this was 36. The mean or average score for ihe 
teachers involved was 10.57. Mean scores were calculated for sub- 
groups of the sample. For example, primary/nursery school 
teachers had a lower mean score than secondary school teachers. 
(The former group was largely female, the latter male: female in a 
4:3 ratio*) No statistical tests were made, and the respondents were 
replyiiig to a given list of .ymptoms. The timing of this survey 
should also be taken into account, given that this was a period of 
great turmoil and discontent in the teaching profession. 

(h) In a recent survey, Kelly (1988) looked at the reported stress 
levels of primary school and secondary school heads, and of the 
heads of further/higher education institutes. A fifteen-page 
questionnaire was sent to 1 in 10 primary school heads, 1 in 2 
secondary school heads, and all heads of further/higher education 
institutes. About 2,700 replied, a 56"^o response rate. The stress 
levels reported were judged as high by the author. Women reported 
more stress than men, and the 'most dissatisfied' group was that of 
male primary school heads. On the whole, the respondents also 
appeared to be more prone to type A behaviour, that is aggressive, 
competitive behaviour which has, it is argued, implications for 
physical health. (The argument over type A behaviour is discussed 
in Chapter 5). various regional differences were 3lso found. 
Deliberate avoidance of stressful situations was claimed by 4()^o of 
the sample, while a further 45^o felt that they took no special steps 
to avoid stress. (This research paper was in press at the lime of 
writing.) 

Comment 

Given the personal and siluatioruil aspects ot stress, llic degree 
of its prevalence within the profession is a question to which there 
are no clear or absolute answers. The research as it stands simph 
confirms that ihc problem exists, and that (some) teachers arc 
willing to admit to stress. 
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WHO IS STRESSED? 

Summary ISote 

This chapter looks at investigations of this question under three 
main headings; after each is discussed, a brief comment section is 
appended. These three headings are — 

# Biographical factors: this covers stress as viewed by 
male/female and older/younger teachers. These factors are 
not necessarily clear-cut, as female teachers tend to be primary 
school teachers, for example. Similarly, increasing age/ 
experience is no guarantee of little stress, 

# Location factors: this covers types of school and the teacher's 
role in the school. Some research from the general 
occupational context is briefly discussed. 

t Personalitv factors: these have not been studied to any extent 
within teaching specificallv. Most work is laboratory based, 
and that ^ hich is taken from larger population samples tends 
to be the subject of some controversy. 
It does appear that stress should not be seen purely as suffered by 
the poorer teacher. In fact it has been argued that 'better' teachers 
are possibly more stressed. Who is stressed may be question better 
rephrased as who admits to stress. 

Stress and biographical factors 

Male- female differences 

Women tended to report dissatisfaction with classroom 
situations, men with whole-school or career situations (Rudd and 
Wiseman, 1962), I.aughlin (1984) in a study of Australian teachers 
(N^ 49.^, return rate 70.3%) found that women reported more 
stress concerning pupils and curriculum demands, men tended to 
report more stress relating to puiticipaiion and professional 
recognition. Young, iLjnaie teachers tended to have a higher 
^voluntary absenteeism' than their colleagues, or indeed their 
married female colleagues with children (Simpson, 1962, 1976). 
Young, fertiak*^ teachers tei^ded to report a desire to leave teaching 
(DhS, 1973b) but young, female teachers also tended to give a 
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positive rather than negative reason, to have a baby (DES, 1973b; 
Nias, 1985). It might also be suggested that young, female teachers 
could be emotional or tearful (one of the symptoms of stress noted 
by Dunham, 1984b and Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1978b) without too 
much loss of face. Tearfulness might be in this case a coping 
syndrome rather than a symptom. 

The male/female comparison is confcunded by the tendency of 
female teachers also to be primary school teachers. There seem to 
be no direct comparisons of female primary school teachers with 
female secondary school teachers. The fact that female teachers 
reported more satisfaction or high satisfaction in their jobs (Rudd 
and Wiseman, 1962; Maxwell, 1974; Laughlin, 1984; Patton and 
Sutherland. 1986) is made less clear by the fact that the female 
teachers in question may have been drawn exclusively or in a large 
part from the primary school sector. Before leaving this topic, there 
is a further point to make. Goldberg and Huxley (1980) noted that 
women suffer more than men from 'minor mood disorders' and 
from depression, although there is not a marked preponderance of 
females among cases treated by psychiatrists. Bearing this in mind, 
one might speculate that women, if not more stressed, are at least 
more able to admit to stress. 

differences, reaching experience 

Differences between older and younger teachers may be 
differences between the more and less experienced and so these 
factors are considered together. Generally speaking this is in fact 
the case in the literature, but authors may not always make this 
clear, Laughlin (1984) reported that the young teacher is concerned 
with his pupils, the middle-aged with his career, and the older 
teacher with general teaching. The implication may be that as the 
teacher learns to cope at one level, he moves on to other concerns. 
This 5ample was not a longitudinal one, therefore the changing 
concerns of the same teacher throughout his career arc nul 
presented. Dunham (1984b) pointed out thai a seemingly skilled 
teacher may be stressed by changes in external demands, where his 
coping skills are inadequate. Nias (1985) pointed out that 
consolidation and extension of a teaching career can depend not on 
age or experience, but on luck. Nias followed a cohon of 99 Post- 
Graduate Certificate of Education students, by means of extended 
and extensive interview, over a period of nine years. For periods 
ranging from three months to two years, the probationers saw 
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teaching as *a status passage necessarily marked by suffering'. For 
a few of the group, this went on for as long as four years. Of course 
some left teaching, but others kept on trying. Why? The personal 
and situational nature of stress for this group, the support or lack 
of support from colleagues or superiors, the support or lack of 
support from family and friends, all these played a part. Nias drew 
no conclusions other than emphasising the probationers* view of 
themselves as teachers (which they had chosen to be) and successful 
people (which they had hitherto been, academically) and the 
probationers* dependence on the pupils for recognition and 
validation of their role as a teacher. An earlier and more general 
study by Taylor and Dale (1971) attempted a postal survey of some 
3588 probationers in their first year of sevice, A third of the sample 
felt under stress in adapting to teaching. Given a list of 13 problems 
and asked to identify the three most relevant to them, the major 
choice for the probationers was dealing with mixed ability pupils. 
The headteachers of the probationers' schools were also asked to 
do the same exercise, to identify probationers' problems; the 
majority selected the problem of classroom discipline as the 
probationer's main worry. Whether the headteachers felt that this 
was a real (but unadmitted) worry, or whether they felt that 
probationers ought to worry about discipline, or whether 
probationers' worries about mixed ability teaching were rooted in 
problems of discipline is not clear. /\n interesting point was raised 
by Smilansky (1984), who reported a small-scale study of Israeli 
teachers. In this study, the 'better' teachers (so judged by 
headteachers, pupils and parents) reported a higher level of job 
stress than did their colleagues. Were these teachers more open? 
More conscious of professional standards? Working harder? Were 
they simply worriers? The author does not judge, but one might 
speculate as to whether stress impairs teacher effectiveness. 

Comment on biographiLul fuaurs 

Biographical factors, even in simple terms such as male/female, 
or younger/older, are not easily isolated from other factors sach as 
teaching experience, the sector of education taught in, the kind of 
school taught in, or indeed the context and situation. Kyriacou and 
Sutcliffe (1978b) found little relationship between sources and 
prevalence of teacher stress and biographical data; Cichon and 
Koff (1978) found that contexts were more important than 
biographical data, Laughlin (1984) found broad male/female 
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differences in general perception of what might be stressful, but 
this study did not look at male/female teachers in their classrooms. 
Dewe (1986) collected biographical data— but did not attempt to 
relate this to teachers' self-reported stress. Nias (1985) concentrated 
on the probationers' perceptions of their experiences to the 
exclusion almost of biographical details or indeed classroom 
observation. In sum, not only does there appear to be little 
predictive relationship between a given biographical factor and 
stress in teaching, it seems to be difficult to see biographical factors 
as other than dynamic and inter-related. 

Stress and 'location' factors 

Type of school 

There is an assumption that certain types of school (special 
education; large, inner-city; 'difficult' or 'deprived' schools) are 
the places to find stress. Certainly, such locations may seem 
intrinsically stressful. Jones (1977) provided an excellent 
description of the hyperactive, restless pupil and the unexpected 
natureof events within a special unit for younger pupils. Stress was 
seen as being caused by the lack of the anticipated response from 
the pupils. Dunham (1981) also gave a picture of the kind of 
stressors that pupils in special education, officially diagnosed as 
disruptive, may place on teachers. These stressors, as reported by 
special education teachers, chiefly lay in the children's 'irrational' 
behaviour and the teachers' feelings of being personally rather than 
professionally the target of pupil anger or malice. A more detailed 
study of all staff (N = 55) in 4 residential special schools in Scotland 
was reported by Pont and Reid (1985). The subjects in this study 
were asked to complete Pratt's Teaching Events Stress Inventory 
(Pratt, 1978), as were 20 teachers in 'ordinary' schools who 
provided base-line data. The TESI consists of 43 'typically 
stressful' statements, eg 'there was a difficult child in my class' 
each of which, if it occurs during a lesson, has to be rated on a scale 
of stressfulness. Pont and Reid found that the frequency count of 
stressful events was high in the special schools, but that the subjects 
did not see each event or the whole day as more stressful than their 
^ordinary' colleagues saw their day. Subjects also completed an 
anxiety scale instrument taken from the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. The authors found that those subjects with 
high manifest anxiety on the scale had above average or below 
average stress indices derived from the TESL This unclear result, 
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which nullified the hypothesis that more anxious teachers suffered 
more stress, was feh by the authors to mdicate a need for more 
transactional data on stress. That is, Dunham's model of stress as 
built on interactive coping strategies should be investigated 
empirically- 
Various American studies have been made of stress in special 
education, where teachers are seen to be more prone to *burnout*, 
the American term used to indicate a complete apathetic 
professional collapse. The Maslach Burnout Inventory (Maslach 
and Jackson, 1981/ is the key measure used in such research* This 
instrument is made up of three normative scales, assessing 
emotional exhaustion, *depersonalisation' (ie negative attitude to 
colleagues/clients), and personal accomplishment for both their 
frequency and intensity. On the whole, no clear pattern emerged 
indicating that teachers working in these admittedly difficult 
conditions were more likely to suffer 'burnout* (Ireland and 
Ireland, 1984). Ireland and Ireland were critical of the assumption 
by default (in the American context) that stress somehow does not 
occur in rural schools, or small schools. Galloway, Ball, 
Bloomfield and Seyd (1982) made the further point that teacher 
stress may be mediated by the school organisation and school 
climate, despite objectively unfavourable conditions. As was noted 
earlier. Maxwell (1974) and Payne (1974) found a high self-report 
of stress from teachers who were working in poor conditions, but 
these teachers (who tended also to be less experienced) also 
expressed a high degree of job satisfaction. 

Pratt (1978) attempted a rather different approach, 
hypothesising that teacher stress increased in *p^o^* schools as 
pupil age increased. In this small-scale study, *poor' schools were 
identified by the high proportion of school meals offered free. 
Teacher stress was measured in relation to daily incidents using the 
TESI described earlier in this section. For his sample of 124 
primary school teachers, Pratt founvl ihat the older the class, the 
greater the stress reported by the teacher. Pratt also found that 
(self-report) of illness on the General Health Questionnaire 
correlated with stress levels. However, the teachers only rated a 
small minority of the TESI items as stressful in any given day, and 
the item with highest stress rating was *the weather makes the 
pupils restive'. As Fletcher and Payne (1982) pointed out, 20^/o of 
the sample were stressed to some degree, but only 1% scored 
sufficiently on the General Health Questionnaire to warrant 
professional help. This, they felt, was similar to the level found in 
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any normal population. The home background or other factors 
affecting the overall stress of the subjects was not discussed, nor 
was this a longitudinal study following a specific group of pupils 
as they got older, or a specific group of teachers dealing with a 
sequence of age groups. 

Role in the school 

Dunham (1978, 1984b) considered at length the stress imposed by 
the demands of specific managerial roles, the tension set up by role 
conflict and role ambiguity. Role conflict in teachers as predictive 
of stress was discussed in a descriptive article by Blackie (1977), and 
data on change in the teacher's role as a source of ambiguity and 
stress was presented by Dodds (1974), Crane and Iwanicki (1986) 
looked at 443 urban, remedial education teachers and tried to 
discover whether 'burnout' was related to role conflict and role 
ambiguity. They found a confused picture of overall *moderate' 
burnout, which varied according to a complex interaction of age, 
sex, experience and setting. 

Outside the school context, Kahn (1973) described a series of 
studies of persons and those who made up that person's role set. 
Several studies were made of those focal 52 subjects plus the 381 
others from their role sets. This lengthy research is difficult to 
summarise, but the essential point emerging is that conflict, 
ambiguity and overload were all mediated by the subjects' 
personalities. Key personality characteristics were: being anxiety- 
prone, being introverted, and being flexible. As might be expected, 
those who were anxiety-prone, or those who were introverts 
experienced role conflict more intensely, and reacted with greater 
tension. Similarly, those who were flexible 'accounted for almost 
the entire effect of the conflict', whereas the more rigid 
personalities reported no greater tension in high-conflict situations 
than in the low. 

Still out with the school, Fletcher, Gowler and Payne (1979) 
Tkffered an interesting argument designed to 'explode the myth' of 
executive stress. They argued that the *stress' illnesses of coronary 
heart disease, hypertension or ulcers were more common in blue 
collar or routine white collar work than at managerial levels, 
quoting major, large-scale medical researches. They also made the 
point that role ambiguity could alleviate stress, by leaving 
loopholes in accountability, or by allowing for personal initiatives. 
A more complex picture of coronary heart disease and stres*^ was 
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given in an excellent review by Cooper and Crump (1978). These 
authors felt that the majority of studies supported the view that the 
risk of coronary heart disease increased with occupation level (even 
although diet, smoking habits and exercise may also improve with 
occupational level), but a minority found the opposite pattern, 
while a further small group of researches found no relationships at 
all. Responsibility for people, however, appeared more likely to 
lead to coronary heart disease than responsibility for things 
(Wardwell, Hyman and Bahnson, 1964), 

Comment on location factors 

In looking at the 'location* of stress, a number of researches both 
within and outside teaching have been cited. As Dunham (1984b) 
pointed out, severe pupil behavioural problems may exist in all 
types of school, from the infant level upwards. Dewe (1986) noted 
that the most frequent problems are not necessarily rated as most 
intensely stre«sful, although Lazarus (1981) suggested that frequent 
if small problems may have a cumulatively stressful effect. Overall, 
from the researches quoted in relation to school type, any 
quantification of degree of stress by 'location' seems unlikely. 
Given the different life histories, experience and coping skills of 
teachers—and the possibly different responses of the same teacher 
to similar situations— the best that might be hoped for is an 
awareness of stress potential in certain locations. However, 
awareness does not negate stressful effect. Role conflict and role 
ambiguity are areas of occupational stress which have been fairly 
thoroughly explored, and which have been discussed at length by 
Dunham (1984b) in relation to leaching. 

Stress and personality factors 

Personali;y factors or behavioural factors in relation to stress 
have rot been studied to any extent within teaching. Kyriacou and 
Sutciine (1979b) have looked at locus of control , and Kyriacou 
and Pratt (1985) have looked at teacher stress and psychoneurotic 
symptoms (More on this is found in Chapter 5.) Other studies have 
been largely laboratory work, with the exception perhaps of 
comparison of Type A and Type B behaviours, based on real-life 
sample populations. (Type A behaviour is aggressive, competitive, 
restless; Type B behaviour is all behaviours which are not so 
categorised,) 

There are some researchers who cast doubt on the usefulness of 
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paper*and-pencil assessments of personality or behaviour patterns 
in predicting real-life actions. Coates and Theresen (1976, pi 77) 
pointed out: 

Psychometric assessments have limited ability in predicting overt 
and covert behaviour in specific situations . . . relations among 
questionnaires and behavioural or physiological indices are low 
or negligible. 

In relation to personality factors in general, some points of note 
are: 

(a) Introversion /extroversion: Introverts performed better under 
monotonous conditions than extroverts; extroverts tended to 
seek stimulation and to perform well under pressure 
(Welford, 1974). Extroverts reported fewer unpleasant 
feelings in situations of anticipation than did introverts 
(Schalling, 1975). 

{h)Neuroticism: Neuroticism correlated with stress (in a sample 
of teachers, Pratt 1976). Neuroticism may be caused by stress 
(Humphrey, 1977). 

(c) Locus of control: Those with an internal Mocus of control', 
who saw themselves as in control of their lives, were less 
stressed than those who saw control as external (for teacher 
groups— Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1979b; Kyriacou 1980b: 
Mclntyre, 1984) 

id) Type A /Type B behaviour: Competitive, aggressive, tense, 
ambitious, restless Type A behaviours were high-risk, 
coronary prone, as opposed to low-risk, other behaviours 
classed as Type B (Friedman and Rosenman, 1974). 15^^ of 
police recruits (in America) appeared to fit the Type A 
profile, and suicide rates were higher in this group (Hurrell, 
1978). Type A people self-selected themselves into stressful 
occupations (Dembrowski and MacDougall, 1978; 
McMichnel, 1978). But Type A people were more likely to see 
and exaggerate stressful conditions (McMichael, 1978), or 
occupational stressors encouraged Type A behaviour patterns 
(Frankenhaeuser, 1976). 

In an overview of Type A/Type B behaviour. Cooper and 
Crump (1978) quoted a variety of studies, for example a study 
done of monks, where those judged to be Type A had a far 
higher incidence of coronary heart disease. On the other hand 
they also quoted a report by the Royal College of Physicians 
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and the British Cardiac Society which stated bluntly that there 
was no agreement that Type A behaviour led to coronary 
heirt disease. (A specific, teacher-related Type A/B study is 
quoted in Chapter 6.) 

Comment on personality factors 

Much of the work done on the possible links between stess and 
personality factors has been done in the laboratory. *Stress' in 
laboratory conditions may be artificial; this makes any findings less 
convincing. The measurement of stress outside of the laboratory is 
difficult, and has produced some conflicting results, especially in 
relation to Type A/Type B personalities. 
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WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF STRESS- 
HOW CAN TEACHERS COPE? 

Summnry Note 

The symptoms of stress and techniques to cope with stress are 
inter-related: for example, tearfulness may be a symptom of stress 
but also a way of relieving feelings of stress. The effects of stress in 
other than the personal sense are difficult to estimate. Occupational 
stress in industry may be estimated in monetary terms, in terms of 
lost production, although such sums will be estimated only. 'Loss' 
in the teaching profession is usually identified in the press at least as 
skilled teachers leaving the profession, or practising teachers 
adopting a 'nine-to-four' attitude of detachment. This effect of 
stress on the teaching profession in general is not readily 
quantifiable. 

As with the causes of stress, attempts have been made to draw up 
a list of stress symptoms. It seems impossible to provide a definitive 
list which clearly indicates occupational stress to the exclusion of all 
other sources of stress. 

Coping with stress has been written about in general terms, and 
in terms of practical, personal strategies. Little research has been 
done into coping skills, possibly because of the difficulties of 
attempting interventionist strategies in the classroom. What material 
is available is discussed. 

Little research has been done into the putative effects of teacher 
stress on teacher effectiveness. Also, little differentation is made 
between short-term and long-term effects of stress. 

The effects of stress 

Self-reported symptoms of stress may be the reporting of 
teachers* techniques to cope with stress, such as tearfuhiess, apathy 
or passivity, withdrawal and displaced aggression. The self-report 
of no stress may indicate that the subject is coping with stress by 
denying its existence. Dunham (1984b) collated a number of stress 
symptoms from inter' iews with and reports written by teachers. He 
constructed a stress checklist, which allows for 'any other' 
symptoms the respondent may wish to report. Naturally, some 
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symptoms on the checklist could be indicative of physical illness (eg 
back pain, loss of weight, tension hedaches, absenteeism), although 
physical illness might in turn relate to classroom stress. Equally, 
some symptoms could be indicative of hard but successful work (eg 
feeling of exhaustion) or indeed of ^personal' as opposed to 
occupational stress (eg over-eating, increased consumption of 
alcohol, moodiness). As Dunham points out, in using the checklist 
he obtained a further twenty-two symptoms under 'any other', in 
addition to the thirty-one presented to the subjects. The 
disadvantages of checklists other than as a stimulus to discussion 
are also noted (Dunham, 1984b: p96)— 

The use of checklists to obtain information about staff reactions 
to occupational pressures has several disadvantages. The items 
on the list, eg depression, are probably understood differently by 
the people who read them. They may be reluctant to accept that 
they have some of those problems, eg marital or family conflict. 
They may also have conflicting definitions of very often or often. 

It is evident that a definitive list of symptoms of stress may be 
difficult to achieve, and once achieved, difficult to utilise. 

Absenteeism and teacher turnover as symptomatic of 
occupational stress have already been discussed in Chapter 3, where 
reference was made to putative patterns within teaching. Lack of 
current research in this area makes any conclusion difficult to 
reach, although Kyriacou (1986b) does feel that there is little 
evidence that teachers as a profession have a higher incidence of 
physical or mental ill-health than comparable professionals. The 
Registrar General's occupational mortality tables^—pcrhaps a 
rather extreme measure of stress—indicate that teacher deaths (for 
men, England and Wales) were some 18% below the expected rate 
for the overall social class grouping (Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys, 1978). Medical practitioners were the only group 
singled out as giving cause for concern, through deaths by cirrhosis 
and suicide. More recent figures from the Registrar General are not 
directly comparable, being presented differently, and including 
Scottish statistics^ plus more data on women at work. Nevertheless, 
for the years 1979-80 and 1982-83 the Standard Mortality Rate for 
teachers (male and single women) fell below the expected level 
(Otficcof Population Censuses and Surveys, 1986). Agai; r^iedical 
practitioners are singled out for concern. 

The relationship to occupational stress of *objeclive' 
physiological signs such as increased heart rate has not Deen 
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researched to any extent for teachers. Self-report has been the chief 
indicator of stress in teaching. One very interesting American study 
(Sieverding and Cooper, 1987) 'wired up' the subjects, twelve 
school principals, in order to monitor heart beat during their work. 
The subjects also kept a log of their daily actions. Each subject was 
assessed as to his behavioural type, that is Type A (stress prone) or 
Type B (other) personality. This very detailed study found that of 
two extreme Type A personalities, one was under almost full-time 
stress, whilst the other gave little indication of stress, that is stress 
as measured by heart rate. Both principals had high lime 
percentages spent on potentially stressful managerial tasks such as 
student discipline, handling disturbances, negotiating with people. 
Only one—the stable heart rate— took a fairly high amount of 
physical exercise. Notably, the other Type A subject— the unstable 
heart rate— reported that he felt quite calm and in control of his 
job. This was, of course, a very small sample, but it does indicate 
the possible importance of physical coping with stress. 

Mental health and stress in teaching was part of a study by 
Fletcher and Payne (1982), and the focus of research by Kyriacou 
and Pratt (1985). In both these studies, stress in leaching was 
measured by teacher self-report. Mental health was measured by 
teacher response to the Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire. This 
latter measure assesses six aspects of health, one physical and five 
mental, through response to a scale of questions for each aspect. 
Normative statistics— that is the *average' score for the 'average' 
person on each aspect of health— are available for the MHQ 
(Crisp, Jones and Slater, 1978; Crisp, Ralph, McGuinncss and 
Harris, 1978), In both these studies, teacher self*repori of stress in 
teaching was correlated against teacher response to (truncated) 
scales of the MHQ, using a statistical technique which might be 
considered rather weak. Both studies indicated that teachers had 
higher *depression' and *anxiety' scores than the norm, and that 
scores correlated with self-reported stress in teaching. In both cases 
the sample contained a preponderance oi tcmale teachers. Detailed 
figures are available for the Kyriacou and Pratt study. Thc-c 
indicate that scores on the self^report of stress were markedly 
skewed, that is over half the sample gave a similar response, f his 
makes statistical analysis more dillicult, Further, the response of 
78 out of the 131 volunteers who made up the sample \^as that ihe\ 
suffered little or no stress. 

These three researches, the physical hca*»^^ and the iwo menial 
health studies, have been quoted at some length as indicaiise ol the 
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difficulties of 'objective* research based on the symptoms of stress. 
The Sieverding and Cooper study seems to indicate that some 
technique of bio-feedback might help combat stress and that good 
physical health may also help. But if the subject himself is truly 
unaware of stress, what then? As for a relationship between stress 
in teaching and depression/anxiety, common sense supports the 
theory that greater stress might lead to greater depression or 
anxiety (if coping mechanisms fail), but causation could work in 
the opposite direction. That is, did the teachers become depressed 
because of the stress of teaching, or were they depressed people 
who therefore found teaching more stressful? 

How can teachers cope? 

Coping strategies are outlined by Dunham {1984b) in a list very 
similar to that elicited from teachers by Kyriacou {1980d). Kyriacou 
drew his list of 33 coping actions from earlier work by Dewe. Guest 
and Williams (1979) in relation to occupational stress in general. 
The *top three* strategies used by the majority of Kyriacou's small 
sample of teachers (N ^ 42) were— 

(1) try tc keep things in perspective 

(2) try to avoid confrontations 

(3) try to relax after work. 

PMnham found that teachers in three English comprehensive 
schools reported similar strategies, the 10 most frequently reported 
being (Dunham, 1984: pl09)— 

(1) By setting aside a certain amount of lime during the 
evenings and at weekends when 1 refuse to do anything 
connected with school 

(2) Trying to come to terms with each individual situation. 

(3) By talking over stressful situations with my husband/wife/ 
family. 

(4) By mvolvmg myself with my family and my own circle of 
friends when 1 am not working. 

(5) Trying to say *No* to unnecessary demands. 

(6) By switching off. 

(7) Trying to bring my feelings and opinions into the open. 

(8) 1 now admit my limits more easily than when 1 first became 
a teacher. 

(9) Acceptance of the problem. 
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(10) By talking about it, usually with colleagues at school. 

Dunham also gave his respondents an 'any other' category, 
which was completed 'with humour and enthusiasm' (Dunham on 
cit)— 

Meditation; jogging; relaxation; becoming more detached; listen 
to music; talk to Deputy and Head; live in small community; let 
off steam verbally; swimming; dance— where great 
concentration is needed but of a different quality to that of 
school work; going out and getting drunk; taking the pressure 
off by playing squash; making love; develop a sense of humour; 
seek promotion elsewhere; learning greater self-control; writing 
poetry; grumbling a lot; if I could afford replacements 1 would 
probably smash a lot of china. 

Dewe (1985) points out that such lists say very lntle about what 
teachers actually do to cope with stress, but tend rather to be 
prescriptive, advocating common strategics, a sort of 'lO-point 
coping plan' approach, Dunham himself is aware of this and 
emphasises the fallaciousness of seeking a 'single-treatment 
approach'. Chapters 10 and 1 1 of Dunham's Stress in Teaching give 
a detailed discussion of coping strategies, with some emphasis on 
positive physical measures. This \cry practical approach also takes 
into account the need to strengthen organisational patterns, and 
emphasises the diversity and Hexibility needed in coping with stress 
in teaching. Beech. Burns and Sheffield also offer a useful guide 
for the general reader to the behavioural approach to stress 
alleviation (Beech ei ul, I9K2). I his deals with various relaxation 
techniques, the role of worrying, and the concept of 
descnsitisation. Ihc latter. like 'stress innoculalion' 
(Mcichenbaum, 1975) is a means whereby the subject accepts stress; 
there is also an interest uig passage on whai amounts to an auto- 
hypnosis technique of stress reduction, dependent on bio feedback. 
This l)ook is wriiien from a medical perspective but might be 
usefully employed in ihe leachmg context. 

I-rom a psychologisi 's perspective, 1 a/aius suggests that coping 
strategies fall into two categories, direct action or palliative, and 
goes on 10 suggest that pailiaiues may be maladaptive, a seci)nd- 
best response (I.a/aius. 1975; Ri)skier and 1 a/arus. 1980), I Ihs is 
a variant on the Might or llight' dichotomy. Deue (19X5) aiieiiipied 
to analyse teacher coping in terms of direct action \s palliative and 
found that tor hiv sample of ;<boiit KKK) leachcis most of the 
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actions taken were palliatives. This was self report data (to a 
checklist drawn from descriptions of real behaviour), and the 'top 
ten' responses were of a fairly self-evident nature, for example— 

(1) always try to be consistent and honest 

(2) establish some sort of teaching routine 

(3) keep the children occupied 
{. . . and so on). 

The main factor accounting for the variance in response for these 
teachers was the possibly palliative 'ignore the problem or ride over 
it\ although as Dewe pointed out there are problems which are 
difficult if not impossible for the teacher to deal with directly. The 
palliative response may be the only effective one open, rather than 
a maladaplion. Woodhouse, Hall and Wooster (1985) attempted to 
help teachers directly to control stress via an in-service course 
aiming to break down the teachers' habitual, stereotypical 
responses to stressful incidents in school life. The authors claimed 
that their approach was qualitatively different, being based on 
stress diaries of real events. The 90 participants were asked to— 

• keep a 'structured' stress diary, involving pupils and 
colleagues, before the course (N^90) 

• keep a stress diary invol^ » course members and the home, 
during the course (T 

• keep a Structured' .i.^css diary, invcii'ing pupils and 
colleagues after the course (N^34). 

Also, between 10/15 weeks after the course, 42 of 78 who 
volunteered were interviewed. Of the 327 'incidents logged in the 
pre-course diaries, 187 involved pupils and 140 other staff. The 
authors produced a rather amusing tabulation indicating that 
incidents with fellow staff were rather of the same nature as 
incidents with pupils. Furthermore, disruption of lessons (pupils)/ 
disruption of administrative procedures (stafO was the most 
frequent problem in relation to both classes of incident. 
Concerning the subjects' reactions to those incidents, 74<Vo of 
incidents with pupils involved punishment, as did 33^o of incidents 
with fellow staff. 'Punishment' in the latter case was reporting to 
a senior colleague, refusal to cooperate, sarcasm, etc. Although the 
authors claimed that 'habitual responses' to incidents tended to be 
ineffective and potentially damaging (based on outcomes and after- 
effects noted in the teachers' diaries) and that 'encouraging reports' 
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of change emerged from the interviews, no further information was 
given. This is rather disappointing. 

The researches quoted in relation to symptoms and to coping 
have in the main been aimed at identifying what such symptoms or 
such strategies might be, rather than attempting to trace a 
relationship between symptoms and how teachers cope. As Dewe 
(1985) pointed out. the teacher may be unaware of quite how 
he/she copes. Can we assume that teachers have consistent and 
stable coping techniques? This seems unlikely, as Lazarus and 
Launier (1078) suggested. If there is a range cf coping skills, as 
Dunham (1984) noted, why are some favoured and not others, 
what succeeds for whom (and who defines 'success')? An ambitious 
research programme into the structure of coping was carried out in 
Chicago ty Pearlin and Schooler (1978). In this large-scale 
research, 23(X) people representative of the general urbanised area 
were interviewed. The subjects were questioned about Mife-strains' 
which had been eticited from earlier, unstructured interviews with 
a sample of 100 people. Again, this is a complex research, reported 
in detail; a summary inevitably 'flattens out' the material 
presented. The authors postulated that coping behaviour had three 
functions— 

• to eliminate or modify the conditions causing ihc problems 

• to recast the experience in some way so that it seems less 
problematic 

• to keep emotional consequences of the problem within 
bounds. 

The authors evaluated the efficiency of i number of concrete 
coping actions or behaviours representing these three functions. 
The subjects' coping interventions were most effective when 
dealing with inter-personal problems (marriage, child-rearine) and 
least effective when dealing with occupational problems. f-ftecti\c 
coping' was unequally distributed, with men, the educated and il 
better-off making greater use of effective interveniionv Copw^sj 
was most distinctly not a unidirnensional behavio ir, nor could it he 
understood without looking beyond personality or psychologicu! 
resources to the specific responses to problems found in different 
social roles. It is interesting to find (Pearlin and Schooler, 197S; pn 
10*11) the claim- 
People seek lo control stress in occupation, ihouuh without 
much success, by kccpine work iiselt in a place secondarx in 
importance. 
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The authors also feel thai (Pcarlin and Schooler, 1978: pl3)— 

. . . possessing the *righi' personality characteristics is somewhat 
more effective in dealing with economic and job problems . . . 
psychological characteristics , , , are more helpful in sustaining 
people facing strains arising out of conditions over which they 
may have little direct control— finances and job. 

This research did not attempt a breakdown of specific jobs or 
specific roles, nor was the relationship between different sources of 
stress explored. It also relied on self-report from interviews, 
unsupported by observation or data from other persons in the 
subject's life. Nevertheless, the reported tendency of the subjects to 
keep stress at bay by negating the importance of work might have 
serious implications for a people centred job such as Leaching. 
Equally, in a people-centred job, concepts such as negotiation or 
legitimation imply some degree of control within specific 
situations. 

Attempts to reduce 'teacher anxiety' arc reported by Coates and 
Thoresen (1976), These intervention researches were few, and used 
different methods of assessing the subjects' initial state of anxiety 
or tension, different methods of assessing whether this state has 
changed, and different types of teachers as samples. Of the six 
studies quoted which aimed to decrease anxiety by improving 
leaching skills, two had no effect, three had a possible weak effect 
and one had a good effect. Measurement of change in the latter was 
made by comparing the subjects' pre- and post- ireatmeni use of 
Herbal dysfunctions', thai is 'um', *er\ 'ah\ Of the four studies 
quoted wfiich aimed to decrease teacher anxiety by teaching 
relaxation and/or desensitisaiion skills, two had no effect, one had 
a good effect for the desensitisation plus behavioural skills 
approach, and one had an effect on one of six teachers, but it was 
unclear as to why !ho teacher improved. A further three studies 
whicti took the same approach, but in relation to specifically 
problemiuic ^iinations, also found improvemenrs Numbers overall 
in these sludic^ were \ery sniall; g!\en the nature of the intensive 
work with llic subjects, this was probably ine\'itable. However, it 
dt)es make an> general conclusions difficult to support. 

As a foomoic lo this section, another small-scale study by f^cck 
and Veldman, quoted ni a sur\cy ol research on ihc prediction of 
teacher sur\i\al (l^ralt, 1977), seemed to indicate that Hclf- 
doubting, unhai^pN* lemaie teachers generated better pupil gaiir on 
a Maths lesi iliaii did ihcir *acti\c> scll-rchant' teinale colleatifes 
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(cf Smilansky 1984, finding ihai better teachers rcporied more 
stress). Again, this was a small sample, with a limited definition of 
teacher effectiveness. 

Comment 

The researches and the writers quoted in this section have been 
concerned with symptoms of stress in teachers, the coping 
strategies used by teachers and by people in general, and the 
successfulness of these strategies. A finite, stable and unambiguous 
list of stress symptoms does not appear to be likely. A similar list 
of coping strategies seems even less likely, given the situational and 
contextual interpretation of stress. Nevertheless, a constellation of 
likely behaviours and feelings symptomatic of occupational stress, 
though not inevitably predictive, may be established. A range of 
potential coping behaviours, both physical and menial, may also be 
established. Whether these divide readily into direct action and 
palliatives is not clear, when discussion is centred around 
hypothetical stress situations. What is clear is that those who have 
investigated stress maintain that there is no single, correct answer 
or cure. It may also be the case that the success of any potential 
strategies may depend on the personal stake invested when conflict 
between people provoked stress. Outside intervention to alleviate 
stress has been small-scale, and of mixed benefit to the teacher 
involved— and of unknown effect on the pupils. The effect of 
teacher stress on pupils has not been studied. There is a very slight 
indication thai teachers who admit to unccrtainiv or stress are not 
necessarily seen by their pupils as poorer, nor do their pupils 
necessarily achieve poorer resuhs. This is not to suggest that 
somehow stress miproves teacher skills (if indeed these arc to be 
measured solely in terms of pupil performance), but it may support 
the common sense assertion ihai ilic removal of stress will not ipso 
facto improve the qualiiy ot icachinLV 
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1: What is stress? 

'Stress' as originally defined by Hans Selye (1956) was seen as 
positive or negative in effect. Later definitions of stress in teaching 
lend to emphasise the negative (Kyriacou and Sutcliffe, 1978a), and 
research is often located in 'difficult' areas such as special schools, 
*poor' schools, or teachers with managerial/extra responsibilities. 

Stress in teaching is usually defined by teacher self-report of 
emotional or physical symptoms. This may be in response to a 
paper-and-pencil questionnaire (Dcwe, 1985, 1986; Kyriacou, 
1980b; Laughlin, 1984). Such questionnaires may be ad hoc rather 
than norrned and validated psychometric measures; they also 
depend upon a volunteered response. Psychometric measures have 
been more widely used in the USA, the best known being the 
Maslach Burnout Inventory (Maslach and Jackson, 1981). 

More detailed self-report via interviews or diaries is found in 
Dunham, 1984b. Immediate responses made during or soon after 
teaching are reported by Pratt (1978) and by Woodhouse et al 
(1985), although these responses were made using pre-determined 
structures. The more detailed the self-reporting of stress, the less 
stable and the more context-specific stress appears to be. Also, 
there is little differentiation made in the researches between short- 
term and long-term effects. 

Physiological or biochemical symptoms of stress are more 
usually taken as indicators in laboratory work than in real life 
studies (sec Fisher, 1984. 1986). 

Awareness of stress as indicated by sclf-rcport can be seen as 
more signiticant liian changes in ricartMaie or adrenaline levels 
(C o\, 197S). 

2: U hat are the causes of stress in teaching;? 

I he more liclailcd ilic teacher responses or reports, the more 
dilliculi it is to ^wc a brief list of ^causes'. From the more-readily 
analysed qiicsiionnaire researches, causes may be identified similar 
to the stressors found in any occupation, ti.at is pupils/customers/ 
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clients; colleagues and superiors; and the workload (quantity, 
quality and time pressure). 

Pupil behaviour v/iih respect to work may be as stressful as pupil 
indiscipline (Dewe, 1986; Kyriacou, 1986b). Frequent stressors may 
not be the most intensely stressful (Dewe, 1986) but they may have 
a stressful cumulative effect (Lazarus, 1981; Kanner et al, 1981). 
The structure of the school organisation may not be predictive of 
stress (Bachrach et al, 1986), although role ambiguity and role 
conflict may be potential stressors (Kahn, 1973; Dunham 1984b), 
Work underload may cause stress (Cooper and Crump, 1978, 
Dunham, 1984b), as may routine, repetitive work (Frankenhaueser 
and Garden 1976; Jenner et al, 1980). 

Psychological factors affecting stress in general (as opposed to 
stress in teaching specifically) are not clear. Anticipation and the 
•work of worry' (Janis, 1971), helplessness and responsibility are 
all cited as contributory to or alleviating stress in laboratory 
experiements (see Fisher, 1984, 1986 for a full and useful 
discussion). 

3: How prevalent is stress in teaching? 

There are no figures on the prevalence of stress in teaching. 
Reviewing a range of past researches in the USA, Coates and 
Thoresen (1976) see teacher stress as a perennial problem, but 
D*Arienzo et al (1982) find an increase in teacher stress, or in the 
reporting of teacher stress. Galloway et al (1982) claim that 1 
teacher in 8 in New Zealand may be under stress, that is 12.5% of 
teachers. 

Fletcher and Payne (1980a, b) suggest that for the workforce ih 
general, 8% may be 'experiencing some distress', particularly so in 
the lower social classes. These figures are based on the collation of 
the findings of quite different studies. 

Goldberg and Huxley (1980) suggest that 1 person in 4 in the 
community at large may be at risk of 'transient emotional 
disorders' (the type of conditions reported as stress symptoms), but 
make no claims as to how such disorders are triggered. 

Figures from the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 
seem lo indicate that there is little evidence that teachers are more 
prone to ill-health. (The latest survey from the OPCS, 1986, again 
expresses concern over cirrhosis deaths and suicide in medical 
practitioners, but makes no special points about teachers). 

The various researches given in brief in Chapter 4 were not 
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directly aimed at quantifying the prevalence of stress in teaching in 
Britain. Some quantification of stress within each specific sample 
was made, however. The problem is that the means of assessing 
*stress' varied, different definitions of *stress' may have been used, 
and (in most cases) a sample of volunteers was questioned. This 
makes inter-research comparison difficult, and the cumulative 
collation of evidence impossible. 

Absenteeism or teacher turnover appear to offer more objective 
indications of the extent of stress in the profession. Absenteeism 
appears to have been little studied. In an update of earlier work 
(Simpson, 1962), Simpson (1976) suggests that young, female 
teachers tend to use 'voluntary absence' as a way of coping with 
stress. Teacher turnover figures are presented in a report by the 
Department of Education and Science (DES, 1973b). Of the 18.6% 
of the teacher population leaving their schools, 42% were leaving 
teaching (ie 7,8% of the gross stock) and 58% were moving within 
the teaching profession (ie 10.8% of the gross stock). The report 
notes that turnover may be affected by the buoyancy of the job 
market, and is not necessarily highest in what might seem more 
stress-prone areas, that is large urban authorities. Job 
dissatisfaction (which is not synonymous with stress) will also 
affect turnover. 

4: Who is siressed? 

Some researchers have looked ai stress in leaching in relation to 
biographical factors, or to location' factors, or to personality 
factors. 

Biographical factors arc not easily isolated; for example, female 
teachers in a large sample may be in the main primary school 
teachers. If selected out, these hiof^raphical factors do not appear 
to be predictive of stress (Kyriacou and Sutcliffc, 1978a; l.aughlin 
1984). For example, lack of experience might be seen as predictive 
of stress, yet Nias (1985) reports that some probationers felt almost 
no stress, while others remained stressed for years. 

^Location' factors in terms of the kind of school could be seen 
as affecting teacher stress, f'oiit and Reid (1985) found that the 
daily incidence of stressful events was higher in special education, 
but that teachers who reported such stress were not necessarily 
sufferinj^ from hi^h anxietw This picture \< repeated in further 
American studies. On (he otfjcr harid, 1 awrence et (7/(1977) found 
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that even experienced teachers suffered stress, in an in-depth study 
of one secondary school in a 'difficult* area. Maxwell (1974) and 
Payne (1974) report high teacher stress in * poor' schools— bux also 
high job satisfaction. 

'Location' factors in terms of the teacher's role in the school 
have not been researched. Dunham (1978, 1984b) presents useful 
material on the demands of managerial roles, and the tensions of 
role conflict and role ambiguity. Most other work in this field is 
from general occupational psychology, and indicates that role 
conflict and role ambiguity are mediated by the personalities of the 
people involved {Kahn, 1973). 

*Location' factors in terms of the executive role, or responsibility 
for people, have been studied in the general occupational context, 
often in relation to coronary heart disease. Responsibility for 
people does seem to be intrinsically stressful, although the executive 
role and increased stress is debated (pro, Cooper and Crump, 1978; 
contra, Fletcher, Gowler and Payne, 1979, in reviews of the 
field). 

Are specific personality types more prone to stress? Research 
here is either laboratory work (introversion/extraversion, 
neuroticism, locus of control) or broader occupational surveys of 
personality and behaviour (Type A—aggressive, ambitions, 
striving; Type B~all others). Laboratory work relies on 
manipulated Stressors and small samples, and has been productive 
of some rather confused evidence (Fisher, 1984, 1986) only 
indirectly related to occupational stress. The broader surveys, 
largely based on the Type A/Type B dichotomy, similarly do not 
in overview present any clear or unified conclusions (see Cooper 
and Crump, 1978, for a full discussion of whether Type A people 
choose stressful jobs, or whether stressful jobs make people adopt 
Type A personae). A small-scale study of Type A/Type B 
personalities in teaching found that Type A personalities in 
similarly stressful ((MKlirion^ r;»ve Cjuifc ^liffcrent physiological 
evidence ot stress. I urihcr, the more stressed person reported 
feeling calm and unstressed (Si \ciJing and Cooper, 1987). 

Who is stressed ruay be a (|Licsi;on heiier rephrased as who 
admits to stress. Smilansky (1984), m an important small-scale 
study found that 'better' teachers reported more job stress. 
Biography, location' and personali(> all may affect perceptions of 
stress, but not in isolation from each other, or regardless of 
circumstances or coniexl. 
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5: What arc the effects of stress— how can teachers cope? 

Loss in terms of lost production may be estimated for industry 
in general, but for teaching loss is defined in terms of the departure 
of skilled teachers, or impairment of teaching skills, or even 
premature death. These are not quantified (or perhaps even 
quantifiable) but a matter of press headlines or private confidences 
from those in management. 

Teacher turnover figures are not readily available, but those 
which are (DES, 1973), and which give also reasons for leaving 
teaching, indicate that 'stress' is not necessarily given (or, of 
course, admitted) as the prime reason. Furthermore, it is only an 
assumption that the loss of experienced teachers (if this is the case) 
is the loss of effective teachers, given that teacher effectiveness is 
not readily defined. Certainly it is accepted that occupational stress 
may lead to a down-grading of work, to a *9 to 5' attitude (Pearlin 
and Schooler, 1978) but how this may manifest itself in the school 
or classroom is not clear. 

The effects of stress in terms of teacher ill-health arc debatable. 
Kyriacou (1986b) suggests that neither mental nor physical health 
seems worse in teaching than in comparable professions, but at 
what level is stress an acceptable occupational factor? 

Coping with stress may be done directly or indirectly, by 
palliatives or by direct action (Lazarus, 1976). In teaching, 
palliatives may be the best that can be done in terms of direct action 
(Dewe, 1985). Successful coping strategies are not consistent or 
stable (Lazarus and Launier , 1 978); unsuccessful coping acts may be 
those which are habitual and stereotyped (Woodhouse et al, 
1985). 

A general plan for improving coping is given by Dunham 
(1984b). Basically this may be summed up as realistic, positive 
attitudes and good physical health. Behavioural coping techniques 
are outlined by Beech et al (1982), again in terms ot recognition or 
admission of the problem and pre-considcred responses. These 
strategies sound simplistic when presented so briefly. As Dewe 
(1985) points out, these broad outlines do not convey what it is that 
teachers do in order to cope. Also, the effectiveness' of coping will 
depend upon the consent of all parties involved (Pearlin and 
Schooler, 1978). 

Reported interventions aimed at mitigating stress or improving 
coping skills are few. Coatcs and Ihoresen (1976) consider ten 
different studies undertaken in the USA cither to improve teaching 
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skills (and thus reduce anxiety) or to inculcate relaxation and/or 
desensitisation. These interventions, which involved very small 
numbers of teachers, had no consistent effect. Woodhouse et al 
(1985) report on an in-service designed to wean teachers away from 
stereo-typed and unsuccessful strategies into new ways of coping. 
Although 'encouraging reports' of success are mentioned, no 
details are given. 
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Wh«t are the causes of stress in teaching? 
What is stress? How prevalent is stress in teaching? 
Who is stressed? What are the effects of stress and 
how can teachers cope? 

These are among the questions most commonly 
asked about stress and teaching. This booklet, 
which arose from a desire expressed by teachers and 
administrators to know more about what research 
can tell us* provides a succinct survey of studies on 
stress in relation to teaching, centnng round Bntish 
research. It provides the general reader with a 
comprehensive guide to how stress in teaching 
has been studied and the conclusions reached. It 
shou!c^ useful to all those concerned with the 
implicahons of stress for teaching and teachers. 
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